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Created  in  1849,  the  Department  of  the  Interior — Amer- 
ica s  department  of  natural  resources — is  concerned  with 
the  management,  conservation,  and  development  of  the 
Nation  s  water,  wildlife,  mineral,  forest,  and  park  and 
recreational  resources.  It  also  has  major  responsibilities 
for  Indian  and  Territorial  affairs. 

As  the  Nation  s  principal  conservation  agency,  the  De- 
partment works  to  assure  that  nonrenewable  resources  are 
developed  and  used  wisely,  that  park  and  recreational  re- 
sources are  conserved  for  the  future,  and  that  renewable 
resources  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  progress, 
prosperity,  and  security  of  the  United  States — now  and  in 
the  future. 
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Home,  Home  on  the  Range 


.  .  .  And  along  with  the  discarded  kitchen  ran$!;e  you'll  find  the  sink, 
the  refrigerator,  and  perhaps  even  the  pots  and  pans.  Certainly  there's 
no  shortage  of  tin  cans  in  this  junk  pile,  and  if  you're  looking  for  a 
slightly  battered  left  front  fender,  help  yourself.  The  trouble  with 
junk  piles  is  that  once  they're  started,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them. 
And  in  the  arid  regions  of  much  of  tiie  West,  even  a  newspaper  may 
remain  intact  for  years.  Litterbugging — thoughtless  destruction  of 
scenic  beauty — disfigures  the  landscape,  lowers  property  values,  and 
offends  all  who  love  our  land.  This  summer  you  can  d<»  y(uir  part:  leave 
the  land  cleaner  than  you  found  it. 
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After  the  Storm 


:%*  :ii 


by   Robert    E.    Wilber 

Forester — Oregon 


A  gigantic  task  has  faced  forest  administrators  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest;  cleaning  up  after  Hurri- 
cane Frieda  has  demanded  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  private  foresters.  This 
progress  report  tells  how  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement foresters  have  tackled  this  huge  job — 
and  are  winning  the  race  against  time. 
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.OW  do  you  salvage  1.5  billion  board  feet  of  blown- 
dow  n  timber  in  18  months  when  it's  located  over  several 
thousand  separate  tracts  of  land,  scattered  throughout 
a  rough  and  mountainous  area  approximately  300  miles 
long  and  100  miles  wide?  That  was  the  problem  facing 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  foresters  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  after  the  great  Columbus  Day  storm  last  fall. 

It  was  enough  to  stagger  the  imagination  of  the  most 
seasoned  woodsmen,  and  yet  when  this  article  was  writ- 
ten (in  April )  BLM  foresters  had  completed  over  half 
the  field  work  connected  with  this  tremendous  timber 
salvage  program.  And  they  expected  to  have  the  rest 
of  the  field  work  completed  by  September — with  all  but 
about  10  percent  of  the  recoverable  salvage  timber  up 
for  sale  by  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year. 

These  accomplishments  and  the  gigantic  effort  behind 


Tangled  like  jat■k-^^raws  on  the  forest  floor,  liUjKe  Dong- 
las  firs  were  iiproote<l  in  tiie  Oetoher  12.  1062  wintUtorni 
which  swept  Washington  and  Oregon.  / 


fliem  have  tested  the  administrative  flexibility  of  the 
\ce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
Aand  Management  from  top  to  bottom. 
The   Oregon   and   California    (O&C)    Grant  Lands 
located  in  western  Oregon  contains  some  of  the  most 
highly  productive  forest  lands  in  the  world.     In  this 
area,  on  October  12.   1962.  Hurricane  Frieda — some- 
thing of  a  west  coast  weather  freak — dumped  onto  the 
forest  floor  nearly  a  full  year's  cut  for  the  forest  industry' 
of  Oregon. 

The  18-month  deadline  under  which  BLM  and  other 
forest  managers  are  laboring  to  salvage  Frieda's  devas- 
tation was  set  bv  Dendroctonus  pseudotsugae — the 
Douglas  fir  bark  beetle.  If  the  storm-felled  timber 
remains  in  the  woods  later  than  the  spring  of  1964, 
it  could  provide  a  springboard  for  a  destructive  bark 
beetle  epidemic  in  the  standing  green  trees. 

Routine   Methods   Out   the   Window 

Normally  BLM  works  months  ahead  preparing  and 
administering  the  regular  timber  sale  program  on  its 
western  Oregon  forest  lands.  The  O&C  lands  were  once 
a  railroad  grant,  laid  down  in  the  traditional  every- 
other-section  pattern  along  a  designated  railroad  right- 
of-way.  Terms  of  the  grant  were  violated  and  the  lands 
ere  returned  to  the  Federal  Government — but  by  then 

Vst  of  the  intermingled  lands  had  passed  into  private 
^<\Tiership.  Today  the  O&C  forest  includes  about  2.2 
million  acres  in  over  7,000  parcels,  scattered  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Cascades,  and  from  the  California  line 
north  to  Washington. 

On  such  a  vast  and  complex  land  pattern  it  takes 

Loggers  moved  quickly  to  begin  salvage  operations  in  the 
damaged  forests.  Normal  timber  sale  regulations  were 
partly  waived  to  hasten  the  blowdown  removal. 


thousands  of  hours  to  prepare  sales  layouts,  timber 
cruises,  public  announcements,  advertisements,  and 
other  preliminaries  to  an  orderly  timber  sale  program 
on  which  hundreds  of  communities  and  thousands  of 
workers  are  dependent. 

Faced  with  the  Herculean  task  of  moving  1.5  billion 
board  feet  of  storm-damaged  timber  on  top  of  the 
normal  timber  sale  program.  BLM  administrators  had 
to  throw  some  routine  methods  out  the  window. 

Administrative   Flexibility 

In  developing  new  procedures  to  handle  the  emer- 
gency, BLM  and  other  public  and  private  forest  man- 
agers had  the  backing  and  active  assistance  of  top 
levels  within  the  Federal  Government.  Reacting  quickly 
to  the  situation.  President  Kennedy  directed  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Interior 
to  hold  an  emergency  conference  in  Portland.  Oreg., 
October  30-31. 

The  conference  was  chaired  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver.  Jr..  and  some  250  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  Federal  and  State  agencies 
attended. 

The  conferees  discussed  the  impact  of  the  disaster  on 
the  log  and  lumber  market,  international  aspects  of  the 
storm  damage,  and  credit  and  other  financial  assistance 
for  small  woodlot  operators.  Impact  of  the  storm  on 
forest  practices  on  public  and  private  lands  was  also 
discussed. 

Gross  damage  from  Frieda  was  11.2  billion  board 
feet — of  which  6.3  billion  were  in  Oregon  forests.    Fol- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

Heavy  equipment  was  used  to  open  roads  into  the  most 
severely  damaged  areas.  Below,  a  crawler  tractor  snakes 
entire  trees  to  a  loading  point  for  cutting  into  logs. 
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lowing  a  similar  disaster  in  1951  an  epidemic  bark  beetle 
infestation  ultimately  doubled  the  losses  from  wind- 
thrown  timber.  Resource  managers  don't  intend  to  let 
such  an  infestation  recur  as  a  result  of  the  1962  storm. 

Fortunately  BLM  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
handle  the  1962  blowdown.  Primary  reason  is  roads. 
In  the  last  decade  thousands  of  miles  of  timber  access 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  O&C  forests.  Also, 
entomologists  report  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bark  beetle 
breeding  stock  in  the  Northwest — the  opposite  of  the 
1951  situation. 

Administrative  flexibility  at  the  Bureau  and  Depart- 
ment levels  enabled  BLM  to  move  quickly  to  switch 
from  a  normal  management  program  to  one  of  emer- 
gency action.  Regulations  and  procedures  were  rapidly 
changed  by  Secretarial  waivers,  opinions  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  administrative  action  within 
the  Bureau.  All  these  enabled  BLM  to  launch  a  full- 
scale  timber  salvage  operation  by  mid-November,  1962. 

Salvage   Sales   in   Mounting   Quantities 

First  step  was  to  find  the  necessary  manpower  to 
handle  the  job.  BLM  didn't  have  enough  foresters 
in  Western  Oregon  to  handle  both  the  salvage  job  and 
regular  resource  management  programs.  Skilled  timber 
appraisers,  engineers,  and  sales  layout  men  from  east- 
ern Oregon  and  Washington  were  transferred  to  west- 
en  Oregon  to  augment  O&C  crews.  Western  Oregon 
districts  began  working  6-day  weeks  and  in  a  short  time 
salvage  sales  began  to  flow  in  mounting  quantities. 

Among  the  procedural  tools  given  BLM  officials  in 
Oregon  was  authority  to  extend  existing  timber  con- 
tracts, to  negotiate  new  salvage  sales,  to  adjust  ad- 
vertising periods,  and  to  institute  other  emergency 
measures  to  keep  operations  on  schedule.    By  early  De- 


cember the  foresters  had  readied  for  sale  some  150  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  salvageable  timber. 

As  a  general  rule  BLM  computes  timber  volumes  and 
makes  sales  in  western  Oregon  on  a  tree  measurement 
or  lump-sum  basis,  more  commonly  called  timber  cruis- 
ing. However,  there  are  a  few  areas  where  the  blow- 
down  was  so  extensive  or  defects  so  severe  that  log  scal- 
ing is  the  best  method  of  selling  the  timber.  BLM  has 
made  some  log-scale  sales  in  four  of  its  five  western 
Oregon  districts. 

There  is  a  major  conservation  advantage  to  sellf 
the  blown-down  timber  on  the  tree  measurement,  V 
lump-sum  basis.  Many  foresters  have  found  that  lump- 
sum sales  result  in  more  complete  utilization  of  the  tim- 
ber resource,  and  better  woods  cleanup.  Principal 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  buyer  pays  for  the  timber  in 
advance,  rather  than  paying  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
sale  area — and  consequently  there  is  strong  encourage- 
ment to  take  everything  out  of  the  woods  that  can  be 
manufactured.  On  log-scale  sales  there  is  a  tendency 
to  take  out  the  high  quality  material  and  leave  the  lower 
quality  material  in  the  forest. 

Headaches   for   Loggers  Too 

Loggers  working  in  the  salvage  area  have  their  head- 
aches— primarily  caused  by  the  giant  root  wads  thrust 
up  when  the  trees  were  blown  over.  If  the  trees  are 
bucked  too  close  to  the  root  wads  the  tremendous  weight 
of  the  wads  themselves  will  snap  the  stumps  upright— 
with  such  force  that  there  is  danger  of  the  bucker  being 
killed  or  seriously  injured.  However,  the  highest  qual- 
ity is  found  in  the  first,  or  butt  log — and  both  the  logger 
and  the  Government  lose  money  if  the  first  cut  is  made 
too  far  from  the  root  wad. 

Immediately  after  the  storm  it  was  generally  supposf 
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^— that  the  majority  of  the  blown-down  trees  would  be  full 
^checks  and  cracks,  or  splintered.     This  supi>osition 
/sn"t  been  borne  out  in  most  of  the  sales  made  so  far. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  opposite  may  be  true. 

In  describing  one  O&C  sale,  a  logger  recently  re- 
marked. "We  aren't  experiencing  much  loss  in  volume 
at  all — the  wind  laid  those  trees  over  just  about  as  good 
as  our  fallers  could  have  done  it." 

There  are  some  pockets  of  blowdown.  however,  where 
the  damage  was  especially  severe.  Huge,  centuries-old 
Douglas  fir  were  twisted  and  snapped  off  like  match 
sticks.  In  other  places  the  trees  are  tangled  helter- 
skeher  like  so  manv  jack  straws,  and  in  some  places  lean 
against  each  other  to  make  salvage  extremely  difficult. 

Racing  .4gainst   Time 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available,  BLM  has  given 
top  priority  to  timber  sales  requiring  road  construction. 
It  takes  valuable  weeks  for  negotiation  for  rights-of-way 
across  intermingled  private  lands,  and  more  valuable 
time  for  private  contractors  to  build  access  roads  to  the 
damaged  timber.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
streamlined  rights-of-way  procedures  and  regulations  to 
maintain  the  tight  schedule. 

A  significant  factor  in  speeding  up  the  salvage  opera- 
don  has  been  the  cooperative  attitude  of  all  the  timber 
Vvners,  public  and  private.  Information  on  location 
6i  blown-down  timber  is  continually  exchanged  among 
the  forest  owners.  And  they  have  been  cooperating  in 
facilitating  access  to  the  damaged  timber,  too. 

The  timber  salvage  program  has  made  a  serious  im- 
pact on  other  BLM  resource  management  activities  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Forestry  operations  in  east- 
ern districts  have  been  greatly  curtailed  because  of  the 
necessity   of   switching   skilled   manpower   to   western 


Oregon.  Forest  management  planning,  inventory,  and 
second  growth  timber  management  in  all  areas  of  the 
two  States  have  been  reduced  during  the  emergency. 

The  Columbus  Day  storms  effect  on  the  annual  allow- 
able cut  is  spotty.  In  some  areas  it  will  be  absorbed  as 
part  of  the  annual  cut.  but  in  a  few  places  the  allowable 
cut  in  future  years  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  com- 
pensate for  the  storm  damage.  This  is  a  serious  factor 
in  areas  of  young  timber  that  wouldn't  have  been  har- 
vested for  several  more  years. 

A  very  imminent  danger  resulting  from  the  storm  is 
fire.  Millions  of  tons  of  twigs,  branches,  and  other 
debris  cover  the  forest  floor.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  had  a  serious  deficiency  in  mois- 
ture during  the  winter,  and  the  storm  debris  is  apt  to 
become  tinder-dry  early  in  the  summer — and  cata- 
strophic wild  fires  could  result.  Forest  managers  plan 
to  launch  a  major  fire  prevention  campaign  as  well  as 
build  up  their  fire  suppression  organizations  to  guard 
against  this  danger. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  the  salvage  program? 
On  April  30,  BLM  State  Director  Russell  E.  Getty  re- 
ported that  the  Bureau  had  already  sold  460,024,000 
board  feet  of  storm-damaged  timber,  and  had  another 
464,424,000  board  feet  offered  for  sale.  Both  figures 
include  some  green  timber  intermingled  with  the  blow- 
down.  Getty  explained.  But  at  that  time,  he  said,  over 
half  the  field  work  on  the  salvage  program  was  com- 
pleted. 

"If  we  can  maintain  adequate  financing  I  believe  our 
foresters  will  have  all  the  field  work  accomplished  by 
September,  and  we  should  have  all  recoverable  salvage 
timber  up  for  sale  by  the  end  of  the  year,"  said  Getty. 
That  would  be  well  within  the  early  1964  deadline  set  by 
Demlroctonus  pseud otsugae,  the  Douglas  fir  bark  beetle. 


A  ticklish  moment  in 
the  salvage  of  a  huge 
Douglas  fir — the  log 
with  highest  commercial 
value  is  nearest  the 
butt;  the  weight  of  the 
tangled  mass  of  roots 
and    soil    can    snap    the 

)tump    upright    as    the 
ogger  saws. 


Garfield  County,  Utah — stands  of  ponderosa  pine  needed 
forest  improvement  treatments,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  juniper  could  be  placed  back  into  production. 


%f  UST  like  the  industrious  farmer  who  used  every- 
thing from  the  pig  but  the  squeal,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Garfield  Project  in  Utah  is  using  almost 
everything  but  the  noise  in  a  forest  improvement  project 
financed  by  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program. 
Located  in  sparsely  populated  Garfield  County,  the 
timber  stand  improvement  work  is  adding  benefits  in 
erosion  control,  forest  research,  and  outdoor  recreation, 
as  well  as  aiding  the  forest. 

The  project  began  last  November  under  a  program 
designed  to  create  jobs  in  areas  of  severe  and  chronic 
underemployment.  Several  hundred  man-months  have 
been  spent  pruning  and  thinning  stands  of  ponderosa 
pine,  and  removing  uneconomical  stands  of  juniper 
and  brush  for  replacement  by  more  valuable  ponderosa 
pine. 

Slash  from  thinning  and  pruning  has  been  piled  in 
gullies  to  serve  as  check-dams  to  control  erosion.  The 
juniper,  knocked  down  with  a  huge  ship's  anchor  chain, 
was  piled  in  windrows  along  the  contour.  Usable  trees 
have  been  salvaged  from  the  windrows  to  make  juniper 
fence  posts — which  are  used  in  fencing  the  cleared  areas 
for  protection  during  establishment  of  the  new  stand. 
Later,  when  seedings  of  crested  wheatgrass  and  plant- 
ings of  young  ponderosa  pine  have  taken  hold,  domestic 
livestock  and  wildlife  will  return  to  the  area. 
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Pruning  the  young  ponderosa  pine  means  better  trees  i 
the  future.  Cull  trees  were  removed  to  make  more  roo 
for  the  healthier  pines  to  continue  their  growth. 
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Slash  from  the  pruning  and  thinning  operation  was  piled 
in  gullies,  forming  check-dams  to  retard  soil  erosion. 
The  piles  of  slash  and  cull  trees  .  .  . 


.  .  .  form  hundreds  of  little  dams  which  collect  the  silt 
from  runolf  waters — edef-tively  stopping  the  waste  of  soil 
and  deepening  of  the  giiUies. 
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A  ship's  anchor  chain  is  used  to 
batter  down  the  juniper  and  brush. 
Between  the  contoured  furrows, 
crested  wheatgrass  and  young  pon- 
derosa  pine  are  being  planted  to 
form  a  forest  for  the  future.  Later, 
grazing  of  livestock  will  be  per- 
mitted here. 
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(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Showplace  for  Utilization 


Salvaged  fence  posts   from   the   chaining  operation  \ 
stacked  awaiting  use  in  building  protective  fences  around 
newly  seeded  and  planted  areas. 


Study  trees  have  been  selected  in  thinned  and  also  in 
untreated  forests  to  provide  information  for  future  forest 
management  projects.  Foresters  will  follow  tlieir  growtli 
rate  for  several  years. 


An  added  benefit  of  the  Garfield 
Project  is  the  opening  of  access 
roads  and  trails  into  an  area  of  high 
potential  recreation  value.  Almost 
inaccessible  in  the  past,  this  scenic 
j;rove  of  ponderosa  pine  can  now  be 
reached  by  both  Dicnicke 
hunters.  Wi 
eludes  deer 
protected  herd  of  the  scarce  Amer- 
ican   bison. 


both     picnickers     ly 
''ildlife   in   the   area  I 
and  small  game,  anct^ 


V  New  Director 
for  BLM 


V>4HARLES  H.  STODDARD  became  the  fourth 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  June  1, 
succeeding  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  Former  Director  Land- 
strom  was  chosen  to  fill  another  key  position  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Land  Utilization. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Ldall  said  that  Director  Stoddard  will 
continue  "the  dynamic  program  of  revitalization  of  the 
Nations  466  million  acres  of  public  domain  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  Karl 
S.  Landstrom." 

Director  Stoddard.  51.  has  headed  the  Department's 

Resources  Program  Staff  since  February  196L    Before 

joining  the  Department  he  was  for  5  years  a  resource 

)nomist  with  Resource?  for  the  Future.  Inc..  working 
land,  forestr).  wildlife,  park  and  soil  conservation 
problems.  He  has  been  exceptionally  active  in  various 
conservation  fields  for  nearly  30  years. 

Born  in  Milwaukee.  Wis..  April  28.  1912,  Director 
Stoddard  attended  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1935.  and  a  master  of  science  degree  in  forest  economics 
in  1938.  both  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
did  further  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Princeton  University. 

Director  Stoddard  was  a  forest  economist  with  the 
Forest  Service  from  1936  to  1940.  and  was  an  economist 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  1941 
to  1943.  Following  service  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  in 
World  War  H,  he  was  awarded  the  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  Forestry  Foundation  Research  Fellowship  and 
was  also  a  private  consultant  in  resources  programs. 

From  1953  to  1955  he  was  consultant  to  the  Legis- 
lative Forestry  Study  Commission  in  Minnesota  and 
developed  recommendations  for  reorganizing  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation.  He  has  also 
been  consultant  to  the  Senate  Select  Small  Business 
Committee,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  World  Forestry  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Task 

j>rce  for  Distressed  Areas,  and  consultant  to  the  Wis- 


Charles   H.    Stoddard 


Karl    S.    Landstrom 


consin  Department  of  Resource  Development  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters.  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  Wild- 
life Society,  and  other  conservation  groups.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  Sigma  Xi.  honorary  scientific  fraternity. 

Former  Director  Landstrom  will  act  as  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  special  problems  in  land 
utilization.  Secretary  Udall  said  that  a  similar  position 
was  established  by  former  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes 
but  was  abolished  in  1953. 

Secretary  Udall  said  that  "reestablishment  of  the 
position  at  this  time  is  imperative  in  view  of  the  un- 
precedented interest  and  emphasis  on  the  land  utiliza- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  as  evidenced  by  the 
augmentation  of  seashore  lands,  wet  lands,  wilderness 
areas,  and  outdoor  recreation,  with  their  attendant 
controversial  uses." 

"Mr.  Landstrom  is  a  recognized  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  land 
resources,"  Secretary  Udall  said,  "and  brings  with 
him  a  background  of  experience  that  ably  qualifies  him 
to  serve  in  this  important  assignment." 

Mr.  Landstrom,  53,  became  Director  of  BLM  in  1961 
after  a  long  career  in  the  resource  field.  Born  in  Le- 
banon, Oreg.,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon (M.A.  1932)  and  began  his  career  as  an  economist 
in  flood  control  and  water  conservation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1937.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  land  economic  studies  throughout  the  West- 
em  States.  He  joined  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  1949  as  the  Regional  Chief  of  Lands  and  Minerals  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

In  1953  Mr.  Landstrom  transferred  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  staff  of  BLM,  where  he  worked  on  land  clas- 
sification, program  planning,  and  land  appraisals. 
From  1959  to  1961  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
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CONSERVATION  BRIEFS ' 

. .  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


Interior's  First  West  Coast  Offshore  Oil  Bidding  Brings  $12  Million 
High  bonus  bids  accepted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases  totaled  $12,807,836  in  the  first  such  sale  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.   Sealed  competitive  bids  were  opened  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  14.   In  all, 
70  bids  were  submitted  on  58  tracts  offered  by  BLM.   Only  in  recent  years 
has  the  technology  of  deep-water  mineral  drilling  advanced  enough  to  make  it 
practical  to  drill  in  depths  encountered  outside  the  3-mile  limit  off  the 
California  coast. 

New  Petition  System  Would  Speed  BLM  Land  Actions 

Proposed  regulations  have  been  announced  that  would  greatly  expedite  handling 
of  applications  for  public  lands  by  BLM.   A  key  part  of  the  proposal  would 
clearly  distinguish  the  two  parts  of  the  application  process — a  petition  for 
classification  and  opening  of  the  land  to  entry,  and  the  application  for  entry 
itself.   Before  public  lands  can  pass  out  of  Federal  ownership,  they  must 
usually  be  first  classified  as  proper  for  disposition  under  applicable 
Most  Departmental  decisions  denying  applications  have  been  based  on  a  fi 
that  the  land  cannot  be  classified  and  opened  to  entry  or  other  disposition 
as  requested. 


law.   / 
'inding  V 


New  Rules  Aimed  at  Federal  Oil  Lease  Speculators 

Proposed  new  regulations  aimed  at  stopping  speculators  from  having  "dummies" 
file  multiple  Federal  oil  lease  offers  for  the  same  tract  of  land  were 
announced  in  March.   The  new  rules  would  define  "sole  party  of  interest"  and  ' 
deal  with  collusive  filings  of  offers  to  obtain  a  greater  probability  of 
success.   Multiple  filings  by  "dummies"  or  "front  men"  have  been  used  in  the 
past  to  stuff  the  hopper  from  which  applications  are  drawn  for  priorities. 

Patent  Applications  Withdrawn  in  Suspected  Arizona  Gold  "Salting"  Case 
Applications  for  14,591  acres  of  public  lands  in  Arizona  have  been  voluntarily 
withdrawn  in  the  aftermath  of  legal  action  against  suspected  gold  "salting" 
in  Arizona,  the  latest  development  in  the  case  at  press  time.   Attorneys  for 
a  group  of  corporations  seeking  ownership  of  the  acreage  northwest  of  Phoenix 
relinquished  their  claims  to  surface  rights  after  a  year-long  probe  led  to 
arrest  of  a  Phoenix  contractor  on  charges  of  salting  earth  samples  submitted 
from  one  of  the  placer  mining  claims  involved.   The  corporations  haven't 
withdrawn  their  placer  mining  claims  in  the  relinquishment.   "Salting"  a 
claim  consists  of  adding  gold  to  low-yield  ore  to  increase  the  assayer's 
estimate  of  its  value.   The  Department  noted  that  unimproved  land  in  the 
Phoenix  area  is  worth  as  much  as  $200  per  acre. 
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^  The  Ownership  of  the  Land 


This  thought-provoking  article  is  taken  from  a 
speech  given  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1963,  by  the 
former  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Now  an  attorney  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mr.  Wasserman  presents  an  interesting 
approach  to  the  subject  of  public  land  laws. 


B 


Basically,  we  have  been  governed  by  laws,  not 
by  rulers.  It  is  this  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
us  a  strong  nation.  As  our  laws  have  been  impartially 
applied  with  justice  and  equality,  we  have  prospered. 

At  the  same  time,  our  growth  under  such  a  system 
of  law  has  helped  strengthen  our  freedoms.  It  is  our 
development  along  this  path  that  today  is  so  important. 

If  you  read  of  the  land  problems  in  other  countries, 
you  will  find  that  in  nearlv  all  cases  their  difficulties 
stem  from  a  common  source — the  fact  that  most  of  the 
land  is  owned  in  very  large  blocks  by  a  comparatively 
few  people  or  families.  It  is  recognized  that  one  means 
of  solving  the  problem  is  redistribution  of  the  land 
among  the  many  who  do  not  now  own  it — hut  who  do 
'^^^e  it  as  their  only  source  of  income. 

I  Under  Communist  doctrine,  and  in  Communist  coun- 
^  tries,  the  solution  is  to  seize  the  land  but  not  redistribute 
it.  This  fairly  common  problem  in  parts  of  Europe. 
Latin  America,  and  Asia  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  although  some  vestige  of  it  continued  to  exist  in 
Nc.v  \ork  even  into  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Its  absence  from  our  midst  is  the  result  of  our  Federal 
land  laws.  Almost  from  the  beginning,  in  recognition 
of  the  spirit  of  equality,  justice  and  freedom,  our  Fed- 
eral land  laws  were  based  upon  small  holdings  so  that 
everyone  who  wished  could  acquire  land  for  himself. 

Undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  simply  sell 
land  in  large  tracts,  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
purchaser's  pocketbook.  As  we  look  at  the  succession 
of  Federal  land  laws,  we  see  the  policy  of  equality  and 
justice  coming  ever  more  strongly  to  the  fore,  culminat- 
ing in  the  ICO-acre  homestead  law.  and  its  application 
to  Reclamation  projects.  Even  the  Small  Tract  Act  is 
an  expression  of  this  policy. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  its  predecessor, 
the  General  Land  Office,  were  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws.  However  lofty  the  principles  of  the 
law,  it  is  at  the  operational  level  that  it  is  determined, 
in  the  last  analysis,  whether  the  policy  of  the  law  will 
36  really  meaningful. 


by   Jacob   N.   Wasserman 

Former  Chief  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Conditioned  to  believe  that  we  are  a  nation  under 
law.  the  application  of  the  land  laws,  as  set  forth  in 
regulations  intended  to  carry  them  out.  has  done  much 
to  promote  our  national  policy  of  equality  and  justice — 
and  to  prevent  the  public  domain  from  being  gobbled 
up  in  large  private  holdings.  The  many  volumes  of  the 
published  land  decisions,  like  the  present-day  Interior 
Decisions,  represent  only  the  unsubmerged  part  of  the 
iceberg  of  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  public  land 
laws. 

Significantly,  no  Federal  land  law  ever  had  as  its 
purpose  the  creation  of  large  private  landholdings. 

Today  and  for  the  past  several  decades,  while  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Bureau  has  been  one  of  management 
rather  than  of  disposition,  the  principles  governing 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  remain  the  same.  These 
principles  will  become  even  more  important  in  the 
future — since  necessarily,  the  management  approach  to 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  public  land  laws  requires 
that  the  preciseness  found  in  present  disposition  laws 
be  eliminated. 

The  implementation  of  future  enactments  by  regula- 
tions— especially  in  view  of  the  presently  decentralized 
operations  of  the  Bureau — makes  mandatory  an  even 
more  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice. 

The  Bureau  can  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  For  the  future,  it  must  rededicate  itself  to  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice,  as  the  foundations  of 
our  freedom. 


Reminiscenees  of  Ferry  Carpenter:  Part  II 


Beginnings  of 

the  Division  of  Grazing 


by   Farrington   R.   Carpenter 

Former  Director,  Division  of  Grazing 


Farrington  Carpenter,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Grazing  from  its  beginning  in  1934  until 
1938,  described  in  the  first  article  of  this  series 
the  conditions  that  led  to  passage  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  and  how  he  started  the  system  of 
grazing  advisory  boards  to  help  him  develop 
rules  and  regulations.  Beginning  with  no  ap- 
propriations, no  maps,  only  17  men  and  some 
142  million  acres  of  public  lands,  he  concluded 
the  first  installment  by  explaining  how  10  ad- 
visors were  elected  to  represent  each  conflicting 
groups-cattlemen  and  sheepmen. 


w. 


ITH  lands  changing  hands  every  hour  of  every 
day,  there  were  no  maps  of  the  public  domain.  So  I 
didn't  know  where  the  lands  were.  Before  local  hear- 
ings were  held  we  found  out  the  amount  of  public  land 
in  each  State,  then  we  got  the  township  tracts  from  the 
local  land  offices.  These  township  tracts  had  the  pri- 
vate lands  marked  off. 

Then,  in  meetings  with  the  stockmen,  we  asked  the 
fellows  who  knew  the  natural  grazing  boundaries  to 
come  up  and  mark  off  the  grazing  districts  with  a  piece 
of  chalk.  / 

The  advisors  did  just  that,  and  you  might  be  amaza^ 
to  know  that  the  boundaries  of  the  grazing  districts 
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The  author,  who  was  director  of  the 
Division  of  Grazing  during  its  first 
four  years,  knew  ranching  and 
ranchers.  This  picture,  taken  in 
1900  or  1901,  shows  young  Ferry 
Carpenter  at  right.  Just  before  the 
picture  was  taken,  he  had  roped  his 
first  wild  cow  near  the  mouth  of 
Rail  Canyon  in  New  Mexico. 


today  are  practically  what  those  fellows  did  right  then 
and  there.  They  knew  their  barriers,  they  knew  where 
the  public  lands  were,  and  it  was  from  their  initial  work 
at  the  official  meetings  that  the  grazing  districts  exist 
today. 
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"You   Can't   Get   Alone  That   Wav' 


A  lot  of  problems  had  to  be  solved  if  we  were  to 
make  any  grazing  district  rules  and  regulations.  Going 
back  to  our  first  meeting  of  advisors  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  the  chairman  of  each  group  I  cattlemen  and  sheep- 
men )  said  he  didn't  care  to  sit  down  in  the  same  room 
with  the  other  guys.  So  at  noon  I  got  the  upstairs  of 
the  fire  department  in  Rifle,  Colo.,  for  the  sheep  boys, 
and  a  room  at  the  Winchester  Hotel  in  Rifle  for  the 
cowboys.    I  took  my  office  in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  sheep  boys  came  over  and  said  they  thought  one 
year's  use  of  the  range  should  give  a  prior  right.  The 
cowboys  sent  somebody  over  and  said  they  thought  any- 
body that  used  this  range  20  years  ago  had  a  better 
right.  The  woolies  weren't  there  20  years  ago,  so  they 
had  no  right.  After  a  lot  of  traveling  between  my  office 
and  the  two  meeting  rooms,  I  finally  said,  "You  just 
can't  get  along  that  way." 

So  I  went  to  a  restaurant  and  got  a  table  for  21  people. 
I  took  the  names  of  the  10  cowboys  and  the  10  sheep- 
herders,  and  by  using  placecards  I  fixed  it  so  that  sheep- 
herders  and  cowboys  would  sit  next  to  each  other. 
They  walked  in  kind  of  sheepishly  and  sat  down.    Each 
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Opinions  expressed  by  the  author  are  his  own  and  are 
ot  necessarily  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


one  found  that  the  fellow  next  to  him  used  a  fork  too, 
and  was  half-way  human.  That  was  the  last  of  the 
separation  of  those  boys. 

How  Near  Is   Near? 

I  told  them  they  couldn't  operate  individually.  They 
were  going  to  draw  lines  for  livestock  use  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  going  to  police  it. 

I  made  it  clear  that  if  we  gave  an  allotment  to  cows, 
the  sheep  boys  needn't  think  they  could  fudge  on  it. 
If  it  was  sheep  territory,  we  weren't  going  to  let  a  cow 
wander  over  on  it.  So  we  got  them  together.  That  was 
the  start  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  livestock  in- 
dustries to  handle  the  grazing  districts. 

Who  was  to  get  each  permit?  That's  what  they 
wanted  to  know.  We  looked  at  the  law  and  there 
wasn't  very  much  to  say.  A  lawyer  spotted  the  clause 
that  was  a  dependable  clause.  Preference  in  the  acre- 
age of  grazing  permits  should  go  to  those  having  prop- 
erty in  or  near  the  public  grazing  land.  But  how  near 
was  near? 

Now  the  cattle  business  is  a  stabilized  industry  and 
they  kept  their  stock  near  their  holdings.  But  the 
sheep  industry  is  a  migratory  industry,  and  so  the  battle 
was  on. 

How  near  is  near?  Well,  my  idea  of  near  was  ad- 
joining, adjacent,  contingent,  handy — all  those  kinds  of 
definitions.  The  sheepmen  said  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  "Near"  to  them  meant  that  you  operated  from 
your  summer  range  to  your  winter  range  and  connected 
the  two — and  if  you've  done  it.  that's  near. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Members  of  district  advisory  boards  during  their  first 
meeting  in  Washington,  July  1936,  were  (left  to  right) 
front  row:  B.  C.  Mossman,  J.  S.  Cheney,  V.  W.  Pace, 
J.  M.  Conover,  Asst.  Secretary  T.  A.  Wahers,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Asst.  to  the  Secretary  E.  K. 
Burlew,  Director  of  Grazing  F.  R.  Carpenter,  J.  N.  Jones, 
J.  A.  Wilcoxon,  J.  N.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Miller.  Second  row: 
Asst.   to  the   Director  Depue  Faick,  L.   L.  Taylor,  T.  A. 

One  funny  thing  I  found  was  that  the  drier  the  land 
is  and  the  more  worthless  it  is,  the  harder  stockmen 
fought  for  it.  I  have  had  them  fight  over  land  on  which 
640  acres  wouldn't  support  a  nightcrawler.  The  range 
stockman  had  been  pitched  around  all  his  life,  and  he 
was  a  little  bit  tougher  than  the  ordinary  stockman. 
We  had  to  deal  with  these  tough  old  customers. 

So  how  near  was  near?  Well,  I  asked  them  to  come 
up  to  the  Federal  Courtroom  and  I  got  a  jury  of  Federal 
people — Reclamation  people,  Forest  Service  people,  and 
such — to  listen  to  arguments  all  day.  They  were  all 
there  and  at  the  close  of  it  our  number-one  lawyer 
handled  me  37  definitions  of  "near"  as  he  got  them  out 
of  a  legal  textbook. 

I  got  the  Forest  Service  to  furnish  me  two  great 
forest  grazing  men,  Ed  Cavanaugh  from  Oregon  and 
Ernest  Winkler  from  Utah.  Anyway,  Winkler  wanted 
to  know  if  we  had  to  decide  this  today. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  "nobody  is  making  me  decide  today. 
But  what's  the  use  of  going  to  the  next  meeting  if  we 
haven't  decided  anything?  Now  we  were  put  in  here 
because  we're  experts  and  extra  smart  and  know  all 
about  everything  and  so  we'll  just  make  a  decision." 

And  Winkler  said,  "That's  where  you're  a  derned 
fool.  In  the  Government  we  have  just  one  rule — never 
decide  anything  until  you  have  to." 

Well,  I  didn't  have  to,  so  I  agreed  with  him.  We 
went  to  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  immediately  the  sheep- 
boys  wanted  to  know  how  near  is  near. 
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Spencer,  A.  D.  Brownfield,  Lon  Merchant,  George  Zapp, 
Gordon  Griswold,  C.  W.  Fees,  E.  L.  Jameson,  M.  E, 
Noonen,  Edgar  Bray,  Sam  Ross,  Asst.  Director  Julian 
Terrett.  Back  row:  S.  H.  Moyer,  Division  of  Grazing; 
John  Etchart,  H.  I.  Stearns,  F.  D.  Williams,  LeRoy  Cox, 
S,  J.  Wyatt,  W.  C.  Gardner,  S.  C.  Hyatt,  Phil  Tobin,  J.  L. 
Nielson,  D.  H.  Adams,  and  W.  S.  Wliinnery. 


I  told  them  we'd  discussed  that  in  Colorado,  and 
it  looked  like  an  easy  day's  driving  distance  for  3  or 
4  days,  or  100  or  150  miles.    But  those  sheepmen  wei 
1.000  miles  and  ended  up  at  Yellow  Lake  in  the  grape 
fields  around  Bakersfield.     A  thousand  miles  is  near. 

Pretty  soon  I  began  to  see  that  near  is  everywhere. 
Near  was  anywhere  they  started  from  and  got  into  the 
grazing  district.  Now  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  solving 
how  near  was  near  and  we  solved  it  by  use  of  semantics, 
that  is,  words.  It  wasn't  really  solved,  but  we  kind  of 
satisfied  people. 

After  nearly  a  year's  arguments,  we  settled  it  this 
way:  In  the  issuance  of  permits,  the  first  would  go  to 
those  who  are  nearest,  the  next  to  those  who  are  nearer, 
and  the  last  would  go  to  those  who  are  near.  They 
couldn't  answer  that  at  all.  It  didn't  mean  a  thing,  but 
they  had  started  off  and  hired  their  lawyers  to  have 
their  property  declared  near.  Everybody  in  the  United 
States  was  near.  They  might  be  in  Delaware  and  have 
a  little  lawn  you  could  graze  sheep  on  and  that  was  near 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

When  you  get  up  against  these  things  you  have  to 
solve  them  or  pretend  to  solve  them  or  get  a  solution 
that  will  make  them  sit  down  in  their  seats  and  take  it. 
And  that's  the  way  nearer  was  solved. 

How  would  you  decide  who  to  give  a  permit  to?  I'll 
take  just  one  district  as  an  example.  It's  a  district  in 
Utah  and  we  had  2,500,000  acres  of  open  public  lane 
and  300  people  that  wanted  to  run  on  there.     Roughl 


calculating  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  we'll  say 
^11  carry  2.500  cattle  and  65.000  sheep.  We  have 
/ications  for  five  times  that  much.  Who  are  you 
going  to  open  the  gates  for.  and  who  are  you  going  to 
kick  in  the  ear  when  this  application  comes  up  and 
say,  "Go  somewhere  else  and  buy  yourself  a  filling 
station?" 

It's  a  tough  thing  to  do  and  the  act  wasn't  much 
help — but  the  act  said  the  people  within  the  district 
were  to  be  considered.  The  Forest  Service  had  what 
they  called  the  rule  of  commensurabilit\'.  If  you  are  in 
the  livestock  business— unless  you're  just  running 
steers — you  are  in  a  12  months  business  and  you 
shouldn't  be  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  let  you  have  some 
pasture  unless  you  have  the  facilities  to  operate  at  home 
when  the  public  range  is  closed. 

If  we  had  summer  range  in  a  country  where  they  fed 
6  months,  the  operator  had  to  show  that  he  had  hay  or 
roughage  feed  for  his  stock  to  live  on  the  6  months  they 
weren't  on  the  public  domain.  We  finally  decided  to 
adopt  a  rule  of  commensurability.  The  man  who  has 
the  feed  to  take  care  of  his  livestock  when  the  public 
range  is  not  used  will  be  the  man  getting  the  first  crack 
at  the  public  range. 

Well,  that  sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?  Some  came  in 
and  said.  "I've  got  100  tons  of  hay.  100  head  of  cattle. 

^  it  takes  a  ton  to  the  head  to  winter,  and  I  want 

jge  for  100  head  of  cattle."    Well,  that  was  simple. 

Applying   the   Commensurability   Rule 

But  whenever  you  write  a  rule,  the  boys  get  smart 
and  find  all  the  ways  around  it.  One  fellow  down  in 
Utah  didn't  raise  any  hay,  and  didn't  have  any  rough- 
age. Our  boys  turned  him  down  because  he  couldn't 
feed  his  cattle  for  2  months  of  the  year.  He  took  an 
appeal  which  came  up  to  me.  so  I  went  down  and  asked 
him  how  he  could  use  the  range  when  he  didn't  raise 
any  hay. 

He  said  he  raised  cantaloupes,  sold  them  and  bought 


hay.  "With  this  little  dab  of  land  I've  got  I  can  raise 
enough  cantaloupes  to  buy  70  tons  of  hay,  whereas  if  I 
])ut  it  in  hay,  I  can  raise  only  10  tons."  Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him? 

He  didn't  come  within  the  rules,  but  he  had  always 
been  using  the  range.  We  changed  the  rules.  The  man 
who  raises  something  which  he  customarily  changes  for 
roughage  for  his  livestock  would  qualify  for  commen- 
surability. Then  we  had  every  conceivable  kind  of  com- 
mensurability. 

Here  was  a  sheepman  who  had  a  permit  for  two  bands 
of  sheep  to  graze  on  a  National  Forest.  He  wanted  to 
use  that  as  a  basis  for  running  2,000  head  of  sheep  on 
our  winter  range.  Is  the  Forest  Service  range  a  good 
jumping  stone  to  get  rights  on  the  other  Federal  lands? 
Or  do  you  have  to  say  to  heck  with  the  forest  permits, 
we  don't  recognize  them?  Well,  you  can't  say  either 
one.  You've  got  to  see  that  fellow  and  size  him  up  all 
the  way  around  and  then  you've  got  to  make  the  rules 
fit  that  kind  of  picture. 

Well,  we  had  just  thousands  of  problems  like  this 
on  commensurability.  And  to  get  over  the  first  hurdle 
you  couldn't  talk  about  a  permit  until  you  had  com- 
mensurability. The  smaller  stockmen  who  didn't  have 
it  were  itinerant  sheepmen.  The  fellow  who  was  living 
on  the  public  range  had  his  assets  piled  in  the  bank,  a 
receipt  for  a  note  at  the  bank  and  that  was  all.  He  made 
money  because  he  had  no  overhead  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  the  children  herded  Lhe  sheep.  They  paid  nothing 
for  the  pastures.  If  you  weren't  there,  they  got  in  your 
pasture  and  munched  that  too.  They  were  the  success- 
ful range  people.  When  we  came  along,  they  went  right 
out  and  began  buying  ranches. 

I  In  the  next  and  final  installment,  Mr.  Carpenter  ex- 
plains how  he  solved  the  problem  of  prior  rights,  how 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  fired  him  and 
then  hired  him  again,  and  how  he  won  a  compromise 
with  Ding  Darling  for  grazing  privileges  on  wildlife 
refuges.) 
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A  Laboratory  Dedicated  to  Man 


by  Stewart  L.  Udall 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


M.  HROUGHOUT  America  today,  the  influences 
of  pesticides  are  making  themselves  known — 
some  dramatically,  some  appearing  only  after 
passage  of  several  years.  To  learn  more  about 
these  influences,  particularly  on  wildlife,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  national  wildlife-pesticide  research  lab- 
orator)'  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center 
at  Patuxent,  Md.  The  following  remarks  were 
given  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  at  the 
ceremonies  opening  this  important  laboratory. 


HIS  wildlife-pesticide  research  laboratory  which 
we  dedicate  today  represents  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  Man  toward  his  future  on  this  planet.  The  men  of 
science  who  will  come  and  go  through  these  doors  be- 
hind me  in  the  months  ahead  will  bring  to  this  labora- 
tory hundreds  of  creatures  who  share  this  earth  with 
us.  They  will  bring  beakers  and  slides,  tissue  cul- 
tures and  samples.  They  will  spend  long  hours  and 
days  over  microscopes  and  scientific  equipment  that 
weigh  the  worth  in  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  nurture 
Nature's  products. 

But  the  real  reason  these  men  labor,  and  the  real 


significance  of  this,  the  Federal  Government's  first  lab- 
oratory built  specifically  for  wildlife-pesticide  research, 
lies  not  with  the  animals  to  be  studied  here,  nor  even 
with  cures  that  may  be  found  for  wildlife  diseases. 

This  laboratory  is  dedicated  to  Man — to  his  search 
for  knowledge  about  the  natural  world  around  him — 
to  his  wise  use  of  the  tools  for  controlling  that  world. 
The  work  done  here  may  prevent  or  halt  the  threat  of  the 
"silent  springs"  that  stalk  the  earth — for  this  laboratory 
marks  the  beginnings  of  a  new  national  awareness  of 
the  present  and  potential  danger  we  have  almost 
thoughtlessly  brought  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

A  great  woman  has  awakened  the  Nation  by  her 
forceful  account  of  the  dangers  around  us.  We  owe 
much  to  Rachel  Carson. 

We  are  living  continuously  in  a  world  of  science/ 
technology,  but  only  intermittently  in  a  world  of  re^ 
and  responsibility.  The  scientist's  role  is  equivocal  in 
that  he  can  do  no  right.  If  he  sticks  to  his  test  tubes, 
he  is  shirking  his  duty.  If  he  expresses  an  opinion,  he 
is  stepping  out  of  his  sphere.  If  he  advises  on  a  public 
problem  both  his  scientific  and  personal  competence  are 
attacked. 

Creativity  and  ability  to  point  the  way  are  combined 
in  few  people.    Rachael  Carson  has  had  such  creativity 


"id  ability.  We  are  proud  of  her  association  with  the 
artment  of  the  Interior  from  1936  to  1952,  and  of 
career  since  then.  Today  it  is  my  privilege  to 
commend  her  both  personally  and  for  the  Department. 
For  she  has  reminded  us  with  compelling  urgency  that 
Man  is  part  of  the  balance  of  nature,  and  no  matter  how 
much  we  think  we  can  indiscriminately  alter  the  balance 
of  nature — we  are  still  part  of  it. 

The  facts  we  face  are  unnerving  by  their  yet-unknown 
implications: 

Pesticide  residues  have  been  found  in  virtually  every 
type  of  warm-blooded  animal  across  our  land. 

Measurable  amounts  of  widely  used  chemicals  have 
been  found  in  North  Pacific  bottom  fish  and  surface 
feeders  far  distant  on  the  open  ocean. 

Man  himself  is  slowly  building  up  in  his  body 
small — but  relentlesslv  cumulative^traces  of  chemicals 
that  were  manufactured  and  used  to  improve  the  life  we 
live  and  the  food  we  eat. 

Research  has  told  us  that  incredibly  small  quantities 
of  some  chemicals  can  destroy  shrimp  grounds  or  reduce 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  oysters. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  birds  and  other  wildlife  have 
suffered  or  died  from  the  widespread  use  of  chemical 
pesticides.  Man  too  has  been  afiBicted — in  some  cases 
fatally. 

Tiese  are  facts.     Some  people  have  argued  about 

,ir  meaning.  Some  people  have  argued  that  pesticide 
use  must  stop  (Rachel  Carson  is  not  one  of  them.) 
Others  have  asserted  that  any  lessening  of  their  use  will 
doom  mankind  to  being  overrun  by  insects. 

Pesticides  have  done  much  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

But  evidence  of  the  price  we  have  paid  is  around  us. 
We  cannot  longer  ignore  the  unanswered  questions: 

What  are  we  doing  to  our  total  environment  by 
spreading  millions  of  pounds  of  deadly  chemicals  over 
the  land? 

Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  part  of  our  precious 
wildlife  heritage?  What  price  can  we  put  on  the  song 
of  a  bird? 

The  men  who  follow  this  ceremony  will  be  dedicated 
to  seeking  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  problems  cannot 
arrive  too  soon,  it  is  already  late  evening  on  the  con- 
servation front. 

For  although  nature  has  been  good  to  us  as  a  Nation. 
we  first  responded  by  trying  to  undo  nature  and  created 
instead  an  amoebic  growth  of  urbanization  that  walled 
nature  out  and  ushered  in  the  problems  of  pollution — 
of  our  rivers,  the  air,  estuaries,  and  the  land  itself. 

Today  we  need  to  heal  those  wounds  by  cleansing 


ABOVE :  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewjirt  L.  L'dull  gave 
the  dedicatory  speech  at  the  wildlife  research  center. 
BELOW:  Male  pheasant  treated  with  an  insecticide  took 
9  months  to  begin  showing  their  male  plumage  in  one 
experiment   at    the   Patiixent   Wildlife   Research   Center. 


civilization's  offal  from  our  land,  water  and  air.  We 
need  to  save  living  remnants  of  the  big  country  our 
forefathers  knew.  We  seek  a  marshaling  of  the  talents 
of  the  researcher  and  the  farmer  to  provide  increased 
yields  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  rapidly 
increasing  populations,  and  above  all,  we  look  for  in- 
creased understanding  of  how  we  can  reach  these  goals 
without  trampling  on  nature. 

Recently  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  its 
report  on  Natural  Resources  observed: 

"Science  and  technology  enter  into  a  new  role. 
Rather  than  merely  being  an  aid  to  resource  conserva- 
tion, they  are  now  seen  as  charting  the  route  to  a  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  solution." 

Let  us  hope  the  route  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
work  in  this  laboratory  is  one  leading  to  a  better  control 
of  what  we  regard  as  Nature's  enemies  without  muting 
or  diluting  the  total  living  environment  of  which  we  are 
a  groping  part. 
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active  acres 


If  Congress  approves,  two  new 
national  recreation  areas  and  a  new 
national  seashore  area  may  be 
established  as  a  result  of  a  sweeping 
agreement  announced  February  1 
between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  accord  announced  that  the 
President's  Cabinet-level  Recrea- 
tion Advisory  Council  plans  shortly 
to  recommend  creation  of  a  new 
limited  system  of  national  recrea- 
tion areas.  The  document  also  lists 
a  number  of  other  changes  affect- 
ing the  two  departments. 

The  agreement  announced  that 
Agriculture  and  Interior  will 
recommend  legislation  establishing 
new  national  recreation  areas  in 
California  and  on  the  Wyoming- 
Utah  border  as  well  as  a  new  na- 
tional seashore  area  in  Oregon. 
Almost  a  half-million  acres  are 
involved  in  the  three  projects,  most 
of  which  already  are  in  Federal 
ownership. 

The  projects  are: 

1.  The  Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity  National  Recreation  Area 
of  about  280.000  acres  in  north- 
central  California.  The  proposed 
area  would  consist  of  three  non- 
contiguous units  surrounding  res- 
ervoirs built  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

2.  The  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreational  Area  of  about  160,000 
acres  in  Wyoming  and  Utah.    The 
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proposed  area  lies  upstream  on  the 
Green  River  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Dam  under  construc- 
tion at  Flaming  Gorge  within  the 
Ashley  National  Forest  in  north- 
eastern Utah. 

3.  The  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  Area,  a  35,000-acre  area 
along  the  central  Oregon  Coast. 
This  land  for  the  most  part  has 
been  under  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Under  the  proposal,  it  would  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  under  the  same  criteria  as 
national  recreation  areas. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  two  De- 
partments agreed  that  representa- 
tives of  their  two  Departments 
would  make  a  join  study  of  all  the 
resource  potentials  of  the  Federal 
lands  in  the  North  Cascade  Moun- 
tains of  Washington  to  determine 
the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  those  lands  that  would 
best  serve  the  public  interest.  Most 
of  the  lands  involved  are  in  na- 
tional forests. 

"National  recreation  areas  would 
be  administered  primarily  for 
recreation,  but  with  utilization  of 
other  resources  permitted  if  such 
use  were  not  incompatible  and  did 
not  interfere  unduly  with  the  basic 
recreation  purpose,  "  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Secretaries  noted. 

The  new  national  recreation 
areas  would  be  in  addition  to  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments. 


and  other  special  categories  of  land 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  They  would  also  be  in 
addition  to  the  wilderness  system 
and  other  special  categories  of  land 
having  recreation  significance  now 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
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Golden    eagle    painted    by    Fuertes. 

Protection  for  Eagles 
Tightened 

Federal  regulations  now  provide 
full  protection  to  the  American  bald 
eagle  and  golden  eagles  from  hunt- 
ing by  airplanes  and  poison. 

The  rules  also  set  up  a  limited 
permit  system  that  will  prevent  the 
killing  of  all  bald  and  golden  eagles 
except  with  the  advance  permission 
of  the  Interior  Department's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Under  the  regulations,  the  Fi^'' 
and  Wildlife  Service  will   adml 
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"'-•^er  a  strict  permit  system  that 
rigidly  limit  the  killing  of  bald 

golden  eagles  to  instances  where 
the  birds  are  doing  serious  injury 
to  wildlife  agricultural  crops,  or 
other  interests  and  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
the  damage  or  injury  is  by  direct 
control  of  the  eagle  population. 

In  addition,  the  Department  may 
issue  permits  to  take  live  or  dead 
birds  or  collect  their  nests  for  cer- 
tain scientific  purposes  when  such 
permits  are  compatible  with  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  eagle 
populations. 

The  new  regulations  will  allow 
permits  to  be  issued  to  Indians  for 
taking  bald  or  golden  eagles  for 
religious  purposes. 

"Careers  in  Resource  Manage- 
ment" Tells   BLM  Job   Story 

Interested  in  a  career  in  the  field 
of  resource  management?  A  color- 
ful 24-page  brochure  explains  the 
cational  requirements  and  job 

portunities  for  career  employees 
of  BLM.  The  new  booklet  is  de- 
signed to  help  guide  both  those  now 
interested  in  jobs  and  students  look- 
ing forward  to  later  careers  with 
the  Government. 

The  brochure  gives  general  in- 
formation applicable  to  all  Federal 
employee?,  and  tells  what  duties  are 
performed  by  such  BLM  employees 
as  foresters,  mineral  examiners, 
land  classification  specialists,  en- 
gineers, range  conservationists,  ad- 
ministrators, and  recreation  spe- 
cialists. 

The  booklet  should  be  very  help- 
ful in  career  planning  for  students 
now  enrolled  in  high  school  and 
college  conservation  courses. 

Free  copies  of  "Careers  in  Re- 
source Management"  are  available 
from  local  BLM  offices  and  from 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
"aiement,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
erior,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Converted  bombers  are  used  to  drop 
fire-retarding  slurries  in  advance  of 
forest  fires.     Spectacular  showers  of 

BLM  Faces  Heavy  Fire  Season 

Late  spring  predictions  were 
that  BLM  would  face  a  difiicult 
fire  season  in  1963  due  to  relative- 
ly light  snowfall  last  winter,  coupled 
with  erratic  rains  in  the  spring.  In 
many  areas  of  the  West,  resource 
managers  anticipated  one  of  the 
driest  summers  in  recent  years. 

Ready  to  launch  a  massive  at- 
tack on  forest  and  range  fires  were 
some  of  the  most  modern  tools  and 
techniques.  BLM  uses  a  fleet  of 
airplanes  in  both  detection  and  sup- 
pression phases  of  fire  control. 

BLM  presently  has  11  aircraft,  6 
Cessna  ISO's,  4  Grumman  Gooses, 
and  1  DC-3.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  contract  aircraft,  main- 
ly surplus  military  planes  modified 
for  use  in  aerial  bombing  with  fire- 
retarding  slurries. 

Smaller  planes  are  used  for  fire 
detection  patrols  during  critical 
burning   periods   and   after   light- 


the  mud-like  mLxtures  coat  vegeta- 
tion with  the  slurr>',  acting  effective- 
ly as  a  fire  line. 

ning  storms,  and  helicopters  are 
used  for  rapid  shuttling  of  fire- 
fighters to  critical  points  on  the  fire 
line  and  for  last  initial  attack  on 
blazes  in  remote  areas. 

Roadless  areas  in  the  vast  Alas- 
kan wilderness  present  special 
problems  in  fire  control — and  usu- 
ally it's  the  smokejumpers  to  the 
rescue.  Last  summer  423  individ- 
ual jumps  were  made  on  35  fires, 
with  100  percent  positive  results. 

Fire-retarding  slurries — m  u  d- 
like  mixtures  dropped  from  the  air 
ahead  of  a  fire — again  proved  their 
worth  last  year.  Slurries  were 
dropped  on  83  fires,  with  only  6 
of  the  376  loads  being  ineflFective. 

While  maintenance  people  were 
preparing  equipment  for  the  fire 
season,  other  BLM  employees  were 
actively  seeking  public  support — 
both  to  prevent  manmade  fires  re- 
sulting from  carelessness,  and  to 
ask  cooperation  in  prompt  report- 
ing when  fires  are  started. 
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Fred   J.   Weiler 

BLM   Arizona    State   Director 
Wins  Conservation  Award 

Fred  J.  Weiler,  Arizona  State 
Director  for  BLM,  has  won  a 
coveted  American  Motors  Con- 
servation Aw^ard  as  a  professional 
conservationist. 

Weiler  received  a  citation,  a 
bronze  plaque,  and  $500  for  his 
exceptional  conservation  service  in 
Arizona,  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  in  Alaska. 

Ten  such  awards  are  given  each 
year  to  professional  conservation- 
ists employed  by  nonprofit  agencies 
throughout  the  country  whose 
work,  in  the  view  of  the  awards 
committee,  exemplifies  the  finest 
traditions  of  conservation  activi- 
ties. 

Weiler  was  credited  with  leader- 
ship in  the  establishment  of  150 
recreation  sites  in  Alaska  in  pre- 
Statehood  days;  helping  create 
numerous  State  parks  in  Washing- 
ton, and  arranging  for  leasing  of 
some  70,000  acres  of  Federal  land 
to  the  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  re- 
gional parks  system  to  help  meet 
that  State's  explosive  population 
growth. 

The  committee  also  cited  Weil- 
er's  work  in  encouraging  Arizona's 
use  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act,  which  permits  local 
and  State  agencies  to  lease  or  pur- 
chase Federal  lands  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  public  uses.    As  BLM  State 
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Director  there,  Weiler  also  made 
Arizona  the  first  State  in  which 
Federal  land  patents  were  issued — 
streamlining  an  old  tradition  which 
once  called  for  issuance  of  patents 
only  over  the  signature  of  the 
President  himself. 

Record  Attendance  at  Bighorn 
Sheep    Conference 

Some  90  delegates  from  State 
and  Federal  wildlife  management 
agencies  met  in  early  April  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  setting  a  record  for 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Desert  Bighorn  Sheep  Coun- 
cil. Showing  their  growing  inter- 
est in  management  of  the  scarce 
wild  sheep,  22  technical  papers 
were  given  at  the  3-day  session. 

Adding  an  international  flavor 
were  five  representatives  from  Mex- 
ico, who  will  be  host  to  next  year's 
conference  in  Lower  California. 

A  large  part  of  the  United  States' 
population  of  the  sure-footed  big- 
horn is  found  on  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Those  Government  Oil  Leases 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
a  citizen  who  complained  when  his 
second-hand  Federal  oil  lease  was 
canceled  for  nonpayment  of  the  an- 
nual rental.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  40-  and  80-acre 
subdivisions  of  Federal  oil  leases, 
the  letter  is  reprinted  here. 

Dear  Mr.  W.  :  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  April 
19,  1963,  regarding  the  termina- 
tion of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  you  had 
purchased  from  another  individual. 

You  have  absolved  me  from 
blame.  However,  I  fear  that  you 
still  harbor  the  feeling  that  some 
official  of  this  Department,  and  par- 
ticularly of  its  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  is  responsible  for 
your  predicament.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

As  I  explained  to  you  in  my  letter 


of  April  16,  in  1954  the  Congress 
amended  the  leasing  acts  to  pro/ 
for  the  automatic  termination^ 
leases  for  failure  to  pay  the  full 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  lease.  Thus,  there  came 
into  being  a  law  duly  enacted  by 
our  elected  representatives.  This 
law  cannot  be  changed  by  any  of- 
ficial of  the  Government,  no  matter 
what  his  position,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. So,  you  see,  it  is  the  very 
process  which  guarantees  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  in  this  country 
which  prevents  us  from  helping 
you. 

I  do  not  know  what  information 
was  supplied  to  you  by  the  person 
who  sold  you  the  lease.  However, 
I  believe  it  might  be  helpful  to  you 
and  any  friends  of  yours  who  may 
contemplate  similar  purchases  if  I 
pointed  out  a  few  facts  about  these 
leases. 

The  lease  you  purchased  was 
what  is  known  as  a  noncompetiti' 
lease  and  you  would  have  recei\l 
by  the  assignment  to  you,  a  lease  on 
80  acres. .  Your  seller  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment a  filing  fee  of  $10  plus  the 
first  year's  rental  of  50  cents  per 
acre  when  he  purchased  the  base 
lease.  Therefore,  his  initial  invest- 
ment in  the  80  acres  he  assigned  to 
you  was  $50.  For  each  additional 
year  that  he  held  the  lease,  he 
would  have  paid  a  rental  of  $40  for 
the  particular  80  acres  involved  in 
your  contract  with  him. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many, 
and  to  the  representations  of  brok- 
ers who  sometimes  advertise  such 
leases  for  sale,  there  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  the  leased  lands 
contain  oil  or  gas.  or  are  valuable 
for  either.  The  Government  owns 
many  millions  of  acres  of  land 
which  are  subject  to  lease.  Of 
these,  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage actually  contain  oil  or  gas 
and  the  only  true  way  in  wh 
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the  existence  of  oil  or  gas  under- 
any  of  these  lands  can  be 
nstrated  is  by  actually  drill- 
ing. Therefore,  the  Government 
makes  no  representations  concern- 
ing them.  The  lease  is  a  means 
whereby  persons  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
plore for  oil  and  gas.  It  gives  to 
the  lessee  the  exclusive  right  to  drill 
for  oil  or  gas  and,  in  the  event  that 
he  finds  it,  to  retain  for  himself 
8714  percent  of  the  oil  or  gas  he 
produces.  Even  then,  he  must 
either  have  discovered  oil  or  gas 
and  be  producing  it,  or  be  actually 
drilling  for  it  on  the  lease  at  the 
end  of  the  primary  10-year  term  of 
the  lease,  or  it  expires.  In  the 
meantime,  he  must  pay  the  required 
rental  each  year  in  order  to  hold  the 
lease. 

I  should  perhaps  also  point  out 
that  drilling  is  a  very  expensive  op- 
eration, generally  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Normally,  un- 
there  were  the  strongest  in- 
tions  of  success,  you  could  not 
c^L  anyone  to  drill  a  small  tract 
such  as  80  acres,  and  then  only  if 
the  drilling  company  had  addi- 
tional acreage  in  the  vicinity. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  I  have  recited. 
However,  our  experience  has  been 
that  few  brokers  bother  to  give 
prospective  purchasers  of  lease  as- 
signments the  true  facts  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  facts  I  have  given 
will  be  of  future  benefit  to  you  and 
others  you  may  know  who  might 
be  tempted  to  purchase  such  a  lease 
assignment. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Thomas  J.  Cavanaugh, 

Associate  Solicitor 
for  Public  Lands. 
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Keep  your  vehicle  on  established 
roads  and  trails,  BLM  land  man- 
agers ask.     Off-the-road  use  of  cars 

Proceedings   of   White   House 
Conservation  Conference 
Available 

Copies  of  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  1962  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Conservation  are  still  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  says. 

The  103-page  publication,  lib- 
erally illustrated  with  examples  of 
conservation  problems  and  accom- 
plishments centering  on  America's 
natural  resources,  contains  all 
speeches  and  remarks  from  the 
audience  during  the  2-day  session 
in  Washington. 

"Because  this  conference  was  the 
first  of  its  type  since  the  adminis- 


and  trucks,  especially  on  soft 
ground,  leaves  scars  that  may  start 
erosion  that  grows  with  every  rain. 

tration  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  because  the  guide- 
lines discussed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  other  keynote  speakers 
state  clearly  the  objectives  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Nation  in  the 
realm  of  conservation,  the  proceed- 
ings should  be  included  on  the 
bookshelf  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  America's  present  and  fu- 
ture," Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  said. 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  publication  should  write  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.,  for  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Conservation — Of- 
ficial Proceedings."     The  price  is 
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